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HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY AND CULTURE : A SET OF CATE- 
GORIES FOR AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Dedication : To my dear friend, the late Herman K. Haeberijn. 

Idealist by nature, scientist by training, philosopher by 

aspiration, he dwelt among us, pure as the day. It 

can not be that he should be no more. 

Introduction 

PARTI 



A GLANCE at the history of the sciences readily reveals two ever- 
recurring processes. On the one hand, certain problems de- 
mand consideration again and again, because the facts which under- 
lie them are always there, and with increasing knowledge and insight 
there becomes necessary a more or less frequent revision, restatement 
and reconceptualization of these facts. On the other hand, the do- 
main of experience is being constantly subdivided into groups of 
facts which are being taken care of by one or another special science 
or branch of a science. Just what part of the data of experience 
thus falls to the share of a science depends on a multiplicity of 
factors: social conditions, particular historic settings, individual 
idiosyncrasy, and the emergence of special methods. 

"While the two processes noted above flow naturally from the 
very circumstances involved, and are thus likely to persist in the 
future as they have in the past, there lurk behind these two modes 
of intellectual approach certain dangers for scientific progress, dan- 
gers not always easy to avoid. Thus it might occur, and indeed has 
often occurred, that the problems of facts and their interpretations 
become confused through the emergence of issues of a wholly ex- 
traneous order, issues growing out of the fluctuating contents and 
the mutual relations of the special sciences. As a result of this, 
overlappings will arise between the domains of two or more sciences, 
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leading to somewhat distracting variations and discrepancies in the 
treatment of identical facts. Again, gaps may appear in the treat- 
ment, in so far as all of the sciences concerned may for common or 
disparate reasons shirk the task of attending to certain aspects of 
the facts. But a still further danger, more serious than either of 
the two mentioned, lies in the possibility that the theoretical prob- 
lems involved, those of systematization and conceptualization, may 
become confused, matters of pure terminology gaining undue prom- 
inence, and the entire field of investigation acquiring that character 
of indefiniteness and futility which is wont to sap enthusiasm and 
discourage research. 

These remarks are applicable to the relatively recent develop- 
ments in the domain of the facts and the sciences referring to the 
psychic, the social and the historical. Even the domain of biology 
is involved, although less markedly so. Discussions of the proper 
contents and limits of the different sciences have gained undue 
prominence, leading, as might be expected, to vast differences of 
opinion. There is no agreement, for instance, as to what is to be 
regarded the proper domain and method of history. The history of 
an Edward Meyer, with its ideal of a quasi-mechanical recorder of 
chronologized facts and events, is not the subjectively sensed and 
artistically transformed history of a Ranke, nor are either like the 
discriminatingly psychologized and harmoniously ordered history 
of a Lamprecht. As a fact, this discrepancy in method and ideology 
is interesting and instructive, but as a basis for acrimonious dis- 
cussions as to the proper field, method, and purpose of history, it 
becomes futile and distracting. Similarly in sociology, an ever- 
popular topic is the content, scope, and limits of the science. Thus, 
according to some sociologists, their science constitutes the funda- 
mental theoretical basis of social phenomena, while others see in it 
the sum-total of all social sciences, and still others regard as its 
proper domain the investigation of a particular social process, 
namely that of socialization. Psychology, again, after a long career 
as an analytical science relying essentially on introspection for its 
concrete material and restricting its scope in the main to the study 
of the individual, has, on the one hand, come to embrace ever-in- 
creasing portions of the social field, and, on the other hand, lured by 
the attractive results of experimental technique and statistical rigor, 
has gradually turned its back on the subjective side of its one-time 
material, until, in the most extreme forms of behaviorism, the sci- 
ence of the mind aspires to reach higher rank as science by deny- 
ing the relevancy of mind as such, while grudgingly accepting its 
very existence. 

The situation being as presented, it seems hazardous to venture a 
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discussion of our subject, — the relations of history, psychology, and 
culture, — on the basis of one or the other of the accepted concep- 
tions as to the content, scope and method of the sciences of the mind 
and of society. Instead, it might prove illuminating to turn to the 
facts themselves, and, disregarding the differentiations of the special 
sciences, to attempt an analytical conceptualization of the relations 
of such facts. 

II 

An examination of a set of social data, as presented by the 
historic record or by modern conditions, naturally leads to three 
questions: What kind of data are they? How are they related to 
one another in time? And what is the connection between them? 
This suggests three standpoints from which the data can be envis- 
aged: the standpoint of level results in two sets of data, objective 
and psychological; the standpoint of time gives another two sets, 
successive (or historical, in the narrowest sense) and contemporane- 
ous (or coexistential) data; and still another two sets are con- 
tributed by the standpoint of connection or linkage: the determin- 
istic and the accidental. To represent this grouping of the data in 
tabular form : 

Level I Objective. 

[ Psychological. 

_,. J* Historical (Successive). 

1 Contemporaneous (Coexistential). 

_ . , f Deterministic. 

"[ Accidental. 

All of these terms allow of multiple interpretation and have been 
used with varying connotations in different sciences or even by dif- 
ferent writers. Hence, the terms must be defined for the purposes of 
the following discussion. The terms then will be given these mean- 
ings: 
Objective = external (non-psychological), describable in terms of 

outward behavior. 
Psychological = in the psychic level, referring to processes which oc- 
cur in minds (whether the individual or the social aspect is 
stressed is in this context irrelevant). N. B. "Psychological" does 
not mean "amenable to the methods of the science of psychology," 
or anything else of that sort. 
Historical = chronologically successive. 
Contemporaneous = chronologically coexistential. 
Before the last two concepts, deterministic and accidental, can be 
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defined, a subsidiary concept must be introduced, that of a system. 
In a cosmic sense, every event, whether physical, psychic, or social, is 
absolutely determined: its character, and the time and place of its 
occurrence are inevitably fixed by the immediately antecedent events. 
In a cosmic sense, then, no event is accidental (undetermined or par- 
tially determined). Moreover, every event is in innumerable ways 
linked with all contemporaneous and all antecedent events. This, 
however, is nothing but an expression of our positive or naturalistic 
philosophy : permit one event to run amuck, and the entire Universe 
runs with it. 1 A radically different attitude must be assumed, when 
any particular set of events is being examined from the standpoint 
of their connection or linkage. We have long been ace stomed, even 
when the events in question belong to the physical order, to disre- 
gard certain connections of such events. If the connections do 
not count from the standpoint of the issxies involved in the set of 
events under examination (the system), we disregard them: they are 
not significant. The following may serve as an illustration. I drop 
my pen. The resulting vibrations are communicated through the 
table to the floor, the walls, the earth. They reach Europe and are 
imparted to a French gun which at that moment is being fired at a 
German target. The aim of the gun is changed, and the projectile 
will hit the target at a spot removed by an infinitesimal fraction of an 
inch from that which would have been hit had the vibrations not 
taken place, had the pen not been dropped by the writer. Now, if 
we are concerned with the system gun-aim-shot-hit-explosion-damage- 
to-target, we shall completely disregard the vibrations resulting from 
the dropping of the pen : their effect, while real, is not of slight sig- 
nificance, but of no significance whatsoever. On the other hand, sup- 
posing it is true that the shocks accompanying the discharge of the 
German gun bombarding Paris from a distance of seventy-five miles 
have been registered by the seismographs of this country in the form 
of exceedingly small dots. Now, if we are examining the extent of 
the measurable vibrations caused by the detonation of the monster 
gun, or the delicacy of the seismographic instruments, or the rela- 
tions of the vibrations thus caused to those resulting from a distant 
earthquake, the data are not only real, but in the limits of the sys- 
tem also significant, not relatively but absolutely so, as significant 
as any other measurable effect of the distant detonations. 

This concept of a system is of the greatest importance, if we are 
to estimate properly the deterministic and the accidental factors in 

1 1 am aware that other cosmic philosophies are conceivable and have, in 
fact, been propounded, of which the concept of accident plays an integral part; 
in connection with the argument in the text, however, it did not seem necessary 
to refer more specifically to such alternative cosmie philosophies. 
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the historic process. From the cosmic standpoint, as we have seen, 
the historic event is no less irrevocably determined as to content, 
place, and time, than any other kind of event, nor is any event acci- 
dental; which is indeed but a necessary negative correlate of the 
preceding positive assertion. But if the interest centers on a partic- 
ular historic group, with its own system of specially intimate rela- 
tions between its elements, then, within the limits of such a system, 
certain determinisms may also be observed. In the domain of his- 
toric phenomena, such determinisms are, as will be shown, never ab- 
solute, but relative, limited. These determinisms are really tenden- 
cies, the particular aspects of which are co-determined by things or 
events having their origin in other systems, and the intrusion of 
which in the first system must, from the point of view of that system, 
be regarded as accidental. 

In the light of the preceding remarks, the two remaining terms 
can be denned : 

Deterministic = more or less definitely determined within a rela- 
tively closed system of historic (or cultural) relations. The term 
as used has no relation to any philosophical view of the Universe. 
Accidental = coming into a system a from without, from another 
system b; hence, from the point of view of system a relatively 
undetermined and unforeseeable. The term, like the preceding 
one, has no wider philosophical implications, nor does it mean 
"uncaused." 

Eeturning now to the six concepts grouped into pairs from the 
standpoints of level, time, and linkage, it will be observed that the 
historical and the contemporaneous series are equally distinguish- 
able in the objective and the psychological levels, in the deterministic 
and the accidental forms of linkage. The result is eight categories, 
which represent angles of vision for culture and the historic process. 
The categories are : 

1. Objective — Historical. 

2. Objective — Contemporaneous 

3. Psychological — Historical. 

4. Psychological — Contemporaneous. 

5. Deterministic — Historical. 

6. Deterministic — Contemporaneous. 

7. Accidental — Historical. 

8. Accidental — Contemporaneous. 

Some illustrative and explanatory comments will now be made on 
each of the above categories. 
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The Categories 
III 

Objective-Historical Category. — This is history in the narrowest 
sense, the description or reconstruction of a successive series of past 
events. The limiting conception of history in this level would be a 
complete cinematographic and synchronous phonographic record of 
the past. The consistent social behaviorist would have to be satisfied 
with such a record, and build his science of society upon it. But for- 
tunately enough no such consistently behavioristic sociologist or his- 
torian has as yet made his appearance. As a rule, either a strain 
of psychological insight or interpretation is surreptitiously permitted 
to shed its clarifying light on the stately but hollow row of behavior- 
istic facts; or behaviorism is redefined so as to include more or less 
of the content of the older socio-psychological material. However 
that may be, the limitations of the purely objective view with refer- 
ence to the successive series of events appear most clearly in the work 
of those who have most enthusiastically embraced the standpoint of 
historical behaviorism. Moreover, they have never lived up to their 
thesis. Edward Meyer's historic sense has constantly carried him 
beyond the purely objective narrative he so insistently advocates. 
As to Ranke, his "wie es eigentlich gewesen" is scarcely ever just 
that, but mostly a highly subjective account with occasional flashes 
of truly artistic intuitive rendering of an event or an epoch. 
Graebner, the ethnologist, has gone as far as any one in his advocacy 
of a purely objective reconstruction of the past, but, as his critics 
had no difficulty in showing, his method is really most subjective. 
Moreover, he deals largely with the distribution of objects of mate- 
rial culture to which behaviorism is most applicable, although even 
here not without distinct reservations. 

The objective-successive series of data certainly constitutes a dis- 
tinct level in the historic record, of special importance in connection 
with the general conception of culture and with institutionalism, 2 
but it is no less patent that even the most complete reconstruction, if 
comprising none but objective, external, behavioristic data, could at 

2 Those who insist on the social being a phenomenon swi generis and on cul- 
ture being in its nature historical, base their opinion on a real fact. While the 
content of culture in so far as it counts, lies in the psychological level and can 
only be understood and interpreted through the attitudes and tendencies in 
that level, it can not be derived from it nor from the attitudes and tendencies 
imbedded in it. A psychological interpretation of a culture can explain its 
content (explanation here standing for interpretative description), but it can 
not account for it. This is a corollary of the fact that the cultural content is 
an heritage of the past, and that it is cumulative. This cumulation is an histor- 
ical and an objective phenomenon. 
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most constitute but the beginning, not the end of our knowledge of 
the past. 8 

IV 

Objective-Contemporaneous Category. — It comprises a series of 
objective coexistential facts and events. Any non-psychological 
record of pure enumeration, classification, representation, belongs to 
this category, such as a Who's "Who, a city directory, a census, 
catalogues, photographs, maps, archives, codes, etc. The static series 
is supplemented by a dynamic series, which tells us what people do, 
what are their occupations, gatherings, feasts, ceremonies, lynchings, 
congresses, investigations, commissions, legal differences. It will 
again be noticed that here also it proves difficult to remain within 
the level of the purely objective, if a satisfactory record is desired. 
The domain of facts comprised in the above series, one static, one 
dynamic, will readily be recognized as the province of statistics. 
The lure of mathematical representation, with its highly creditable 
scientific pedigree, has doubtless had a great deal to do with the per- 
sistent effort to eliminate the psychological categories from the social 
field of investigation, and thus through the application of statistics, 
to reduce the study of society to a science. It is, however, a fact too 
well recognized to require specific illustration, that statistics, on its 
objective and mathematical side, presents at best but a rearrange- 
ment of the data. The data, thus marshalled, can not in themselves 
provide a solution to any social problem: they merely constitute a 
problem. In fact, the most signal merit of statistics consists perhaps 
in the very aptitude of that method to bring to the surface problems 
which otherwise might never be recognized. But the solution of such 
problems can only be reached within the level to which the data them- 
selves belong, and thus falls to the lot of the sciences representing 
the conceptualizations of the particular set of data, whether this be 
biology, or psychology, or sociology. There is thus good common 
sense in the popular saying that statistics can be made to prove any- 
thing, implying that it is the interpretation of the statistical mate- 

s This theoretical standpoint can be given the following drastic formulation: 
Suppose the objective historic past were laid bare; it would then present no 
more than the material for the study of history (in the wider sense, and of cul- 
ture. From the standpoint of methodology, however, the case for the objective 
record, especially in the domain of ethnology, stands much worse than is here 
hypothetically assumed as possible, for that record is full of gaps, which can 
only be filled by more or less speculative reconstruction, while the ethnological or 
cultural perspective for such reconstructions can only be achieved through the 
study of existing cultures in their totality, that is, including the interpretative 
illumination derived from the psychological level. Not to have realized this is 
perhaps Graebner's chief methodological error. (See his Methode def Ethno- 
logie.) 
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rial which counts, and that, if the interpretation is arbitrary, the 
mathematical garb of the data is no guarantee of truth. 

In the field of ethnology, Graebner has repeatedly made use of the 
objective-contemporaneous category in the stiff catalogues of objects 
and acts which, like dismembered bodies without joints or souls, con- 
stitute his culture areas. Clark Wissler, on the other hand, in his 
works on the culture of the Plains Indians, has illustrated convinc- 
ingly the importance of the interrelations and interpretations of cul- 
ture traits for an adequate characterization of an area. This achieve- 
ment is the more conspicuous as the author, in a later work of a more 
ambitious character, 4 returns to the catalogue method of culture de- 
piction, with the inevitable accompaniment of a hollow Graebnerian 
twang. 

V 

Psychological-Eistorical Category. — Perhaps no set of cultural 
facts has received so much attention at the hands of students of his- 
tory, culture historians, sociologists, and anthropologists as the suc- 
cessive series in the psychological level. 

In the course of the recent discussions of the problems of diffusion 
of culture, the psychological setting has come in for its share of 
analysis. The mere statement that an object, belief, or institution 
has traveled from one tribe or nation to another gives but an inkling 
of what has occurred. The method of diffusion, the degree and 
rapidity of assimilation, are problems which inevitably introduce the 
psychological factor. When W. H. R. Rivers rightly observes that 
the very fact of contact of two cultures will often create a cultural 
feature which did not previously exist in either group, he puts his 
finger on a psychological element. "When Paul Radin analyzes the 
peyote cult of the Winnebago Indians and points out how certain 
elements of Christian teaching and ritual were taken over whole, 
without undergoing much transformation, how certain other ele- 
ments from the same source were changed beyond recognition 
through the reaction of the Indian ritualistic milieu, how still other 
Christian elements precipitated constructive shifts in the Indian 
rite and dogma, the author deals with psychological factors. The en- 
tire domain of culture history proper belongs here. Every attempt 
to reconstruct the history of art, literature, religion, philosophy, 
science, social movements, must deal largely with facts belonging to 
this category. All the volumes of Wundt's Volkerpsychologie as well 
as his Elemente, the latter perhaps contrary to his own intention, 
contain hosts of suggestive analyses of the historical-psychological 
series. Clearly also, the very basic principles underlying Wundt's 

* The American Indian, New York, 1917. 
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conception of the psychic and the social belong here. I mean the 
principle of the heterogeny of ends and that of the mutation of mo- 
tives, which are but aspects of the wider principle, that of creative 
synthesis. While this author must be given credit for an incisive 
formulation and systematic elaboration of the above principle, the 
idea of the transvaluation of psychic values in history has, in its 
wider aspects, anteceded Wundt, and persists without bearing to any 
marked degree the stamp of the master's powerful influence. Illus- 
trations in abundance await the one who would review the psycho- 
logical connotations assumed in the course of the last few centuries 
by such concepts as kingship, liberty, manual labor, riches, drama, 
learning, heresy, efficiency, asceticism, purity, heroism. An interest- 
ing concept recently introduced into ethnology refers to facts of the 
psychological-historical category. I mean the concept of convergence. 
When two or more developmental processes which starting from 
disparate origins and proceeding along unlike but less discrepant 
paths result, at the final stage or at a point of cross-section, in cul- 
tural conditions or features that are comparable or at times even 
highly similar, the processes are designed as convergent. Al- 
though the concept of convergence may also be applied to purely 
material processes, with almost complete elimination of psychological 
elements, by far the more useful and significant application of the 
concept implies factors of the psychological-historical category, where 
the similarities in the final stages of the developmental processes in- 
volved are brought about through a gradual or even more or less 
sudden transvaluation of psychic values. 5 

It must be submitted without reservations that no interpretation 
of the historic process is possible, eschewing the facts of the psycho- 
logical-historical category. 

VI 

Psychological-Contemporaneous Category. — The artificiality and 
dryness of a culture characterization based on pure enumeration of 
objective features has been commented upon before. In reality the 
different aspects or features of a culture are interrelated. The level 
of these interrelations is psychological, or psycho-sociological ; what 
else, indeed, should it be? It is generally recognized, — except, per- 
haps, by the extreme behaviorist, — that it is the links between the 
different traits of a culture which constitute it an organic integer, 
not a mere aggregate of disparate traits. The concept of the 
so-called "cultural setting" belongs to this category. With refer- 

* Cf. the writer 's ' ' The Principle of Limited Possibilities in the Develop- 
ment of Culture," Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 26, 1913, especially the 
section on "The Limitation of Possibilities and Convergence," pp. 270-280. 
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ence to any particular culture the content of the concept is a fluc- 
tuating one : any trait may be placed in the center of attention, and 
the rest of the culture will then, with reference to that trait, appear 
as an interpretative setting, the traits most intimately related to the 
one under examination standing in the foreground and practically 
determining its cultural orientation, while the other, less closely asso- 
ciated traits remain in the more or less negligible background or 
fringe. When another trait is of major interest, the cultural setting 
will thus to some extent be different; but it always belongs to the 
psychological-coexistential level. 

Again, a culture, if of any complexity, and to some extent any 
culture, comprises groups of individuals each of which groups is, as 
a carrier of the culture, deeply saturated with a more or less limited 
set of its constituent elements, is superficially colored by some others, 
and remains wholly out of touch with still others. In all cultures of 
great complexity, such as are presented by modern civilizations or 
by those of the Ancient World, the latter category of constituent cul- 
tural elements is, with reference to any particular group of individ- 
uals, exceedingly large. If Levy-Braid's concept of participation in 
its most general sense is introduced here, every culture will be seen 
to comprise a complex of mutually overlapping cycles of participa- 
tion. The links holding together the elements of a cycle as well as 
the links between interrelated cycles belong to the psychological-co- 
existential level. 

What one is wont to designate as the knowledge or understand- 
ing of a culture refers to facts and relations of this level. With 
reference to historic civilizations, but particularly the modern ones, 
our understanding along the lines suggested is of a high order, justi- 
fying even prediction, although perhaps not to the degree that might 
be inferred from the frequency of attempts in that direction. In 
the domain of primitive civilizations, on the other hand, the depth 
of our penetration is usually most insignificant, the reason being 
paucity of relevant psychological material, such as prolonged resi- 
dence among a people and thorough familiarity with the language 
would supply, or at least, make possible. How many ethnologists, 
for example, would undertake to specify any number of phrases or 
situations that would in a particular primitive community be re- 
garded as humorous, as a joke? This has been done in some in- 
stances, but their number is small. 

Two types of attitudes, both belonging to the psychological-coex- 
istential category, have at times been confused, while their precise 
relations to the category and to culture in general have often been 
misunderstood. I mean, on the one hand, the attitudes we have 
designated as the "cultural setting," on the other, what is known 
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among ethnologists as "secondary explanations." While the former 
comprise the psychological rationale of the culture of a group, the 
expression in psychological (or psycho-sociological) terms of the 
separate cultural traits as well as their inter-relations, the latter 
represent deliberate attempts on the part of the individuals of a 
group to furnish off-hand psychological or even historical interpre- 
tations of various features in their own culture. The significance of 
the concept of "cultural setting" has been commented upon above, 
as to "secondary explanations," while they present a cultural in- 
terest of their own, in so far as the study of them may throw inter- 
esting side-lights on the psychological attitudes of the group, con- 
tain also two other elements, that of naive popular psychologizing 
and that of quasi-historical references which are contrary to fact. 
The social behaviorist in his more savage than discriminating at- 
tacks on the psycho-sociological interpreter of culture has often con- 
fused the conceptualizations involved in the "cultural setting" with 
the misleading psychological and historical vagaries of "secondary 
explanations." 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 

Continued. 



POLITICS, PHILOSOPHY AND POETRY 

The Philosopher and the World After the War 

riiHE world after the war is going to need farmers and mechanics, 
-*- architects and engineers, doctors and teachers, miners and 
mathematicians, and men of a hundred other trades and callings. Is 
is going to have any use for the philosopher ? Or must the philoso- 
pher await a later and serener epoch of history in which to renew 
his cogitations upon the mystery of existence? As I put the ques- 
tion, there floats into my mind an odd image out of a story that I 
heard or read (for the life of me I can not remember where) 
years ago. 

It is the image of a dwelling house, still uncapsized, whirling 
and plunging on the swollen surface of a flooded river. At a table 
in the attic of the house, unconscious that it has been torn from its 
foundation, sits a learned man, pen in hand, reflecting. On the table 
before him lies a sheet of paper to which at intervals he transfers 
his thoughts, a sheet which, in due season, will make one more in a 
high pile of similar manuscript at his left hand — the labor of a life- 
time. But the learned man is not alone in the doomed house. Be- 
low in the kitchen is his wife, washing his shirt; and because her 



